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The Prospectus which I have already pub- 
lished, briefly enumerates the advantages 
which must result from a speedy communica- 
tion with India, by means of Steam ; while, at 
the same time, it shews, in the clearest manner, 
the practicability of the proposed undertaking. 
However, as I have learned that some persons 
of leading influence in this country, who are 
connected with our Eastern Possessions, seem to 
question its ultimate success, and hesitate, on 
that account* to come forward as Subscribers, I 
have deemed it expedient to exhibit its merits in 
a more detailed form, by laying before the Bri- 
tish Public the opinions which some of the most 
experienced and intelligent individuals, in India, 
entertain on the subject. 

These opinions I have collected from the pub- 
Jic Press of that country, and they all tend to 



prove, not only the practicability of the Plan, 
but the comparative facility of carrying it into 
execution. It is, at the same time, very natural, 
that difficulties of a serious nature should sug- 
gest themselves to minds which cannot compre- 
hend how Steam could be practically applied to 
so vast a design ; but, upon the same principle 
that Steam Packets now cross the Atlantic, so 
also can they pass, in perfect safety, through the 
Indian Ocean, the distance creating no sort of 
impediment to the voyage, provided all the ar- 
rangements, with respect to Fuel, Machinery, 
&c. are made with due precaution. 

In one of the more recent numbers of the 
Calcutta Journal, I find some judicious observa- 
tions in recommendation of the Plan, which are 
the more deserving attention, as they enter into 
a minute exposition of geographical details. 

" We have already," says the writer, " express- 
ed our conviction, that the plan proposed is 
practicable; but the more we thiuk and read ou 
the subject, the more fully we are inclined to 
believe that it must be the work of time. Ves- 
sels expressly adapted for this purpose must be 
built in England, and a depot for coals esta- 
blished at Suez, where a very large quantity 
may be soon accumulated, and the vessels to go 
from hence might be so constructed (as the 



Ocean Steam-Boats are at home,) as to use 
their sails in fair winds, or even on a wind, aid- 
ed by a small proportion only of their full speed 
power, or in fresh fair winds without the aid of 
steam at all. By this means, a vessel stowing 
eighteen or twenty days' coals, might perform 
the voyage to Suez ; though it would be advisa- 
ble, if possible, to have a vessel that would stow 
coals for the whole voyage, which would render 
the period of performing it nearly certain; and 
she would take in a fresh supply at Suez and 
return immediately, or as soon as the English 
Passengers or Mails should reach her from Cairo, 
All these arrangements might be effected in a 
short time, if a meeting were held, and funds 
raised, for the purpose of carrying them into 
effect. There is hardly a doubt that every indi- 
vidual, who feels an interest in establishing a 
rapid communication with the mother country, 
would subscribe according to his means, to pro- 
mote the accomplishment of any plan to effect 
it. If such a meeting were held, eveiy obstacle 
would, of course, be considered, and have due 
weight attached to it; but if the result should 
be the conviction to which we have arrived, 
funds would not, we think, be wanting. 

" Since writing the foregoing, we have con- 
versed with a gentleman to whom this Journal 
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is indebted for a very valuable Paper on the 
Steam Engine, as to the practicality of making 
the attempt to navigate to Suez with the Steam 
Boat here; and he suggests the following means 
of obviating the objections as to the want of 
capacity in her to stow coals for the supply of 
the engine. Instead of a depot for coals at 
Suez only, he proposes that there be one at 
Point-de-Galle ; another at Bombay ; another at 
the island of Socotra; another at Mocha; 1 and 
the last, for the return voyage, at Suez, The 
stages here proposed, are about 1 200 miles each, 
which the vessel would run in five days, as it is 
calculated that in the N.E. monsoon she would, 
with ease, average 10 miles per hour. If this 
plan were adopted ; the attempt might certainly 
be made with the vessel we have ; but in that 
case, coals should be immediately sent away to 
the places mentioned : a supply for five days 9 go- 
ing, and five days' returning, or ten days, would 
be 30 tons, but a double supply, or 60 tons, might 
be dispatched to each station, as the vessel 
might make two trips in the N. E. monsoon, 
provided she left Calcutta on the 1st of October, 
which would be necessary, in order to secure 
her second trip before the commencement of the 
plague in Egypt. It may, perhaps, be supposed, 
that the touching at the various places named, 
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would occasion a very material delay; but the 
coals a#d watertight be taken in 24, hours, and 
the vessel would still make the voyage to Sue? 
in 28 -days, if she could make ten knots per hoqr, 
Which she would certainly average, when it is 
considered, that |n the N. E. ^nonsooa^ she 
would have the assistance of her saUs propelling 
her altogether at the rate of more than 12 knots 
per hour* Instead , of Bombay* however, we 
would suggest Cochin as nearer, and affording 
equal facility of communication in the , N. JjL 
monsoon. The expense of sending coals to 
these dep&s, would of course be heavy; but* if 
theiraportianceof the object to be gained is con- 
sidered, this drctunstartce should not be suffered 
to <Ms6oui»ge m fcom making/tbe attempt to 
accomplish it. Let a meeting be called $o cog-" 
sider ttoe subject, and a lOommi t*oe o*ce express 
hp convictioh of the practicability of tjhe pbw, 
and we am certain that a SubfrcHptfon JL.i*Vto 
raise ftmds to earry it into effect, will #iot he 
evened in vain." 

• . In another number of the same Journal* 4he 
advantages >of the projected design, ,are urged 
in ; terms, equally forcible and ^eloquent.; . JJqt fc 
there any reason to apprebeftd that tjbe &?£#?- 
able anticipations of the writer wUl be dteagh- 
pointed. He thus expresses himself on the 
subject : — 
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" While many of our readers are perhaps 
cherishing the idea of being able, at no very dis- 
tant period, to proceed with great dispatch to 
England, assisted by the powerful agent which 
is now so generally employed in European and 
American navigation, it' may not be improper' 
for us to offer some farther desultory observa- 
tions on the subject. Witbtmt particularly 
Weighing the obstacles that are to be overcome, 
before the projected route can be fully and fa+ 
vourably opened, we shall suppose that the 
scheme has been entirely accomplished, and ad- 
vert to the secondary advantages which may be 
expected to result from it. A very speedy and 
safe passage to England is certainly the most 
important object, which would be acquired, and 
might continue to be the principal one, which 
would be taken advantage of. The facilities, 
however/ which would be afforded for visiting 
interesting regions, which the generality of per- 
sons in this quarter cannot at present visit, 
would no doubt occasion numbers to start in the 
Steam Vessels from Calcutta, who bad not the 
intention of proceeding all the way to England. 
This "will: appear evident from attending to the 
changes which would be produced by the open- 
ing of such a channel of communication, and 
the character of the countries through which it 
would pass. 



■ " Tbe Red Sea would soon become completely 
known from ita being constantly traversed. Iter 
shores would attract the attention of many who 
could so easily visit them. The holy city of > the 
Mahometans would no doubt become a regular 
place of call for the vessels, to land or take up 
the multitudes of devout Indian pilgrims, who 
would visit the tomb of their Prophet. Hadjees 
would became much more numerous in India, as 
the pilgrimage in the Steam Vessels would be far 
more. safe and expeditious than it has been hi- 
therto. The Abyssinian coast, which has been 
as yet so seldom visited, would present many 
attractions to those who are fond of travelling 
in unfrequented countries, and have time and 
money enough to enable them to follow their 
inclinations. Its resources would soon be com- 
pletely explored by mercantile speculations, and, 
if these resources were found to be improvable, 
the establishment of trading stations, where 
none have been hitherto dreamt of, would take 
place as a matter of course. We do not indeed 
suppose that the Steam Vessels would call at any 
places on that coast, unless by accident or for 
particular reasons, but from their constantly 
passing it, they would carry adventurers suffici- 
ently near to render ingress into, or egress from 
that quarter of Africa, a matter of. easy accom- 
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ptfsbment. A new field wmid also be opened for 
Missionary eftertions, 'Which would be no doubt 
speedily improved, as greater success might 'be 
then expected to attend such labours, than is 
met with in this country. 

< c Passing, however, to the extremity of the 
Red Sea, we may remark that the very measures, 
which it would be necessary to adopt for secur- 
ing a perfectly open, safe, and expeditious pas- 
sage across the Isthmus of Suez, would no 
doubt have a great moral and political effect en 
the present state of Egypt, and the adjacent 
country to the eastward- For securing such a 
p&ssage, -the friendship and cordial Co-opecation 
of the Pasha of Egypt would be requisite, and 
might be obtained at the present time without 
difficulty. It would be for the interest of that 
potentate^ for such we must style him,, to esta- 
blish facilities <tf communication sufficient to 
femove all chance *of danger. The security 
afforded to the' direct route of passage, would 
he more or less participated by the population 
in its neighbourhood. Establishments would 
Soon arise, either under native or -European mar 
nagement, for the purpose of providing comforts 
as ; well as necessaries, to those who are con- 
stantly passing along. The attractions of a 
settled and industrious life, would operate bene- 
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ficially on the adjacent tribes of idesert Wander- 
era, and employment would be found for nwm- 
bers, in carrying on a profitable interchange of 
commodities between the nearest regions of the 
East &nd the Southern shortes of the Medfter* 
ranean. Regular commerce would tbns obtain 
an advantageous footing in those hitherto unset- 
tled regions, and be enabled to diffuse its benign 
influence around, eventually improving the ge- 
neral condition of the country. Some time 
might elapse, before such change were produced; 
but when the impulse was once fairly given, the 
progress of improvetoent would advance rapidly, 
and from the character of the present ruler of 
Egypt, it may pertmps be expected, that the pros- 
pect of benefit from immediate and constant 
communication, both with the East and WeSt, 
would be gladly welcomed. 

"By the opening of direct and ready access 
to the shores of the Mediterranean/ a new route 
would be given to many inhabitants of India, 
who are obliged to go to sea for the benefit 6f 
th£ir health. 'Die classic regions of Greece, 
rendered so particularly interesting at the present 
crisis, from the noble struggle there maintained 
against the most galling Despotism, by those 
who emulate their patriotic ancestors, would 
present irresistible allurements, when they could 
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be visited and partly explored, perhaps with 
equal benefit to the health, and without great- 
er loss of time, than is now experienced in a 
trip to the Cape, the Isle of France, or New South 
WpJes. The spirits would be enlivened by the 
interesting variety of scenery and manners that 
would successively attract observation, and intel- 
lectual gratification would be superadded to con- 
stitutional improvement. We take it for grant- 
ed, of course, that the present efforts of the 
Greeks, which have been so unexpectedly pros- 
perous, will lead to their entire emancipation at 
no remote period, so as to leave no chance of 
danger or apprehension in visiting their shores. 
" It is obvious that there are many other pla- 
ces in the Mediterranean, to which invalids and 
others would be glad to resort, when no greater 
length of time would be consumed in the trip, 
than is [now found necessary to visit places in 
India, beyond the limits of the Bay of. Bengal. 
Some might prefer to make Sipily the scene of 
their peregrinations, others might choose Italy, 
others might be satisfied with residing a month 
or two in Malta, and others again might desire 
to enjoy the salubrious climate of the South of 
France. We suppose this to be the case of 
course, after the advantages of Steam Naviga- 
tion have become available throughout the Me 
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diterranean. The trip to Montpelier would no 
doubt be preferred by those, whose health \fras in- 
jured, and who had several months to spare in 
order to attempt its renovation by change of 
scene and climate. It would also be chosen by 
many who might be anxious, in the decline of life, 
to revisit the scenes of their infancy, yet afraid 
to undertake the direct passage to England, lest 
the fatigues of the passage, and the great change 
of climate, should proTe too much for them to 
support. People of thistlescription are common 
enough in India, and the consequence is, that 
numbers determineon never quitting the country, 
although they would gladly go home, if they had 
confidence in the remaining capability of their 
bodily powers to withstand the rigors of the nor- 
thern winter. Such people could proceed with 
more sanguine expectations as far as Montpelier, 
and remain there, until they found themselves 
sufficiently invigorated to remove to their native 
climate, or until the failure of their hopes,- with 
regard to corporal renovation, should render it 
more prudent for them to return to India.** 

At the latter end of the year 1823, a Public 
Meeting was convened at Calcutta, in further- 
ance of the plan, and a most interesting discus- 
sion took place". The Report shews that the par- 
ties had duly considered all the circumstances 
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relating to it, before they came to. offer their 
opinions. The limits of this Address will allow 
ute pnly to extract the concluding part of the 
report, which comprises some of the more impor- 
tant particulars. 

* Mr. Larhins begged to put the motion dis- 
tinctly to the meeting, that a certain premium 
be offered to the first Company or Society that 
shall bring out a steam vessel, and establish the 
communication between India and Great Bri- 
ton, leaving the route open %o t^eir choice. 

, '? Mr. Molt Mackenzie, seconded the motion. 
He observed, that it was generally allowed, that 
large, and unwieldy societies manage their affairs 
badly, and it might therefore be very fairly assu- 
med, considering the disadvantages which a so- 
ciety pf this kind, formed in India, would labour 
under the difficulty of assembling, the uncer- 
tainty, of the continuance here of its members, 
that the proposed plan, if entrusted to the ma- 
nagement of such a body here, wpuld be badly 
carried into effect and badly managed : any idea 
of profit had been disclaimed, but in point of 
fact, men were all influenced, as Mr. Johnson 
had said of the P&sha of Egypt, by selfish consi- 
derations; profit must therefore be considered as 
the only permanent motive to cany into execu- 
tion, and conduct the proposed plan ; those who 



first started k might indeed be actuated *tyy 
higher and more disinterested views,, but those 
who carried it on must inevitably look to this 
result of their labours^ or no reasonable hope 
coold be entertained, with reference to the known 
laws of human nature, that they would be cheery 
fuHy performed, or lead to a successful issue j 
nowbe did think that a committee in thisoountry 
were most unlikely so to conduct the scheme as 
to render it profitable^ for reasons that had been 
stated; and which he thought must be almost 
obvious to all he addressed. He was decidedly 
of opinion, therefore, that the offer of a premium 
to any individual, here or at home, to carry the 
scheme into effect, was the most likely to effect 
the end proposed, in the best* the speediest, and 
the least, expensive manner. By the offer of a 
premium, the undertaking was thrown open to 
the whole capital and ingenuity of India and 
Great Britain; whereas, by the appointment of a 
committee here, the management of the busi~ 

* 

nes^ must be left to an agent in England, a 
failure in the choice of , whom might cause the 
whtle scheme to end in loss, and disappointment. 
By the offer of a premium, we throw the under- 
taking of the plan open to the. competition of 
the men of genius of England; and if they did 
not succeed, h& was indeed at a loss where to 
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look for success. Another reason against the 
appointment of a Committee here was* that we 
wanted data to establish the amount of capital 
actually required. He, Mr. Mackenzie, had 
reason to believe, that the expenses of building 
a steam vessel, of 400 tons, would amount to up- 
wards of £14,000. It is true that this was the 
estimated price, but it was well known that es- 
timates are apt to be very fallacious. Mn 
Mackillop, lie believed; could speak from experi- 
ence on the point in reference to the steam vessel 
here (a laugh) . The estimate of the expense of 
building that vessel, furnished too, by a most in- 
telligent and skilful individual, was 15,000 rupees, 
• and she had eventually cost; he understood, 32,000. 

t. ■ - It is evident, therefore, that estimates may be most 
) deceptive and erroneous. But if that furnished 

in this case be correct, the premitmi offered 
would secure us the supply of a vessel h&te 
within twelve months from this date. The 
next question was, could we raise o£ 10,000? It was 
assumed that the scheme would prove advanta- 
geous to the comforts of all, and profitable to 
many; Speaking for himself, he could say that 
he should willingly aid in promoting the increase 
of these comforts; to the mercantile body the 
plan .offered more weighty advantages than , t? 
others, inasmuch as speediness of iateUigepqe 
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was of more importance to thi?m; than to any 
other fcfass irf SbbietvC ; It f fcould riot therefore be 
doubted, that the Itidikrtd6trfthuntt^Votild sub- 
scribe! : - to' obt&lri these advantages. Captain 
Johnson, it was plain, acted on the supposition 
that* we were t'6 sit doWn quietly with a prospect 
of losing twblacs x>f hijieefr/ to attain an ob^ 
jfect • thalt jnight* tie iftetiteti wtttibctt any such 
rifeki 1 HeMhad tiadfo^ 1 that the community 
w^d^wiffingfyc^rtbute itt^ lacs, h to promote 
the communication it S4^tt jlWpbsed tb establish ; 
btit if ; ftiey gttve- 'biob in ; thkfc : wfcy, : hi was con 
fideAfc tM# ftouTdtfuctt fiadfe *fe&dily give one, as 
a prttMum WWi ^Wy ( hehatt Suggested. 
**toW f >PaiM<eti<!pim> trtiethe* tfre gbverh- 
mettt \^ould ! iiot^at^iri^e the fcnckirtaking ? 

Mif. HI imeictMt tfeplfcd; fhit he was not 
thett dnith*^H ( df^h^goi^rtiment; but simply 
as an individual addressing his* fellow dtizens 
at anieetin^af kher-ttdiyldtials Mk6 himself. 
If he were* however^ to express 1 his. opinion as to 
the disposition of the^GbTertmferit tow&ds this 
undertakthg> h^^hctold haVtf tio hesitation in ex- 
passing his conviction; thdt ttotey would libe- 
raBy support it. f^^ti^;>! He Wdbld suggest, 
as an improvement to Mr; tarkiris's motion; 
that infstead of ; offering thef premiiftn to indivi- 
duals, it sh(HiM tun thud ^^hatsf premium shall 

c 
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be offered to the first Company, that shall esta- 
blish a communication between India and (Jrpat 
Britain by means of steam navigation; 
M ■" The Resolutions were then moved, seconded, 
and carried." 

.The only remaining extract which I shall 
m^ke, is one from the Calcutta Journal, vol. iii. 
No, 135, in which one of the principal objections, 
tp . the plan, as it regards the passage . through 
Egypt, is scientifically enquired into, and shown, 
tp.be of no material importance,; ! ; , , y 

The Plague, which . is known to prpvail in 
I^gypt, would seemat first sight to preyent a 
determined impediment, buty by proper precau- 
tions, the effects of it i^ay always be^ avoided by 

Europeans, and its yisitat^flS ; ,guaridsdftg;ainpli- ; 
The following remarks upon this pojpt ngust ap- 
pear conclusive to those who wi)l tra$e } physical 
effects to physical causes. . ' i ..vi.l-r..»tl . ■ ■. . 

f ( s It. now remains to make a few, obsprvatiQns 
o$ the journey through Egypt. -A; grpat deal 
has been said on this head; but as many difli- 
culti$s are , still considered* by ; some, to. pppose 
us in this part of tfte proposed communication, 
w$ .shall perhaps be pardoned for adding a few, 
remarks on the subject. (/ > : .. , ( ,.„. 

" With respect to the road from Suez to 

9 9 

Cairo, it is a level plain, easily traversed by 
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carriage and houses, and all difficulty on that 
score therefore is merely visionary, A previous 
arrangement with the Pasha would always se- 
cure a guard to protect passengers against the 
attacks of wandering Arabs. 

' " The Plague, therefore, is the only serious 
obstacle: in thig we think we shall be able to 
shew, thaf there is nothing to fear. We have 
cbnsnlted various authorities on the subject, 
and we gather from all of them, that the Plagu6 
prevails in Egypt only at one season of the year; 
Doctor Clarke says, ' upon the retiring of thS 

* Nile,* the country is one vast swamp. The at- 

* mosphere, impregnated with putrid and offen- 

* si Ve" exhalations, then stagnates like the filthy 
'pools' over which it broods. Then, too, the 
il Plbgue begins, nor ceases until the waters re- 
'ttirti again.' From this it would appear, that 
the visitations of the Plague are periftdical ; and, 
boAsequeritiy, that at one season of the year, the 
objection founded on its prevalence does not ex- 
ist. Thd expression, ' on the retiring of the 
Nile/ is certainly indefinite. We know, how- 
eveiy that the- Nile commences rising on br 
about the 18th of June, and is at its heigltt 'in 
the middle of September: Now the Hsing tit 
the Nile constantly occasions the disappearance 
of the Plague; but as it is at its height in the 
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middle of September, it of course immediately 
after r commences c retiring/ . .;*; 

" In December the NHe is very highland that 
is the very best season for navigating 4t- It is> 
generally understood, that the season ^fche 
PJ^agpe commences in February* or Mareh* and 
in tlj^t; case, there are only fom* mpnthpin^tjie 
year during .which it prevails, so that^beqbjqfl, 
tion, founded pn its existence, is, w^ repeat, o^ 
yery partial application |v and .cannot be consi4 eiv > 
ed as at all fatal to the plan ,<?f coming uicafian 
proposed to be established. But Pococke, treats 
this obstacle of the prevalence of the Plagije 
very lightly indeed- He says ' the north wityd js 
called Meltem, being what the ancients call 
the Etesian Winds: this begins toblotf in May, 
some time before the Nile rises: it is a refresh- 
ing wind, and makes the excessive -heat in snip* 
mer supportable; it brings with it health anc} 
(be happiness of Egypt, is thought, to , be £{*$ 
cause pf the overflow pf the NHe, wpd cffn^ln^ts 
blowing till November 3 and without tju$ wii?4 
they could not sail up the Nile all the time th^ 
( its current is so very rapid. It js Tguei wi^n 

THAT PUTS A STOP TO THE PRAGUE yfoV whapjl* 

breeds of itself, it generally begins in Egypt in 
February * when the weather is coldest, #nd is 
thought to be pcca^oned by a stoppage qi pe^ 
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spipat wjiit rages apdiJ8.very<mdrtiai ilurin$*he 
barely in Egypt, unless -BjfewtyitfTBV tHfW«t 
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% Bjqgp&i ,#pfai ifiwrtfyv *kat^hjft dreadftl 
.fH5°WB?5t ^ WbWU.iW 4^m«0.;byf8om&ao«:©b8t«ile 

£***> 09^^*0*^,. If; J?«wck«*ft«hrtb9ri)ty is 

jpys£ :b«. ,pf very fbort ; duration* : for, it jOisJmI 
fta fir^t ^pp«ftP"*ce i|i Febrwry^aaddwappwre 
fyft^fcfp-jty'ft 9&IS* little. WJ^tba*,tfawf 
fflootbs;^. t^e year^ But ^authorities pgw*, 
Jhai ; %, rjaag g£ the .Kite diaper^ , ,it j x aadfU 
pan;th^foce|a* the mpa*, pr^vaU oqly,di<M»g!& 
^y, m^^ppt!^ ^ tw^ve; t^el'.i^^ the 
f|iffic^aty ; 8|jppQ^d, tf>,b^ cre»t«4(by it, js-repit* 
ye4;< except wliep ^Plpgw ^tpaJrty-ipfevtfiU^ 
Egypt, clean Bills of Health may be obtautadi&t 
Alexandria : and if this be the case, the vessel 
tba^oDtalnea 'one tfould be exempt ft^om #ua- 
ranttne. 

From these Extracts it will be seen how earn- 
est is the desire that existe io India, toseefcbe 
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PlAn carried into execution, ^tnd, Surely, it is 
quite as natural' that *a stniilarfi&ling 'should 
prevail in England. - .^v.;;; ;•; v.i.-...-.m: 

• Whether considered in reference td< commer- 
cial interests, kindred intercourse,' or the general 
tebinmnnion of man in his social character, the 
advantages of such*n nndertaking»are incaldn*- 
lable. it- brings the iahabitfenta 6f' tenant rr> 
gidas in rrecfuent converse withetoh c*taer\ in- 
terohahgeg. the produce of those regwris at 
repeated ' intervals' ; keeps ; up a more 1 cdnstan t 
cw^pbtt^nce 'beWeeni absent rrieridjr"; 1 drafts 
dfosert^ bonds at &fleotion' : between cotoreidbtii 
lo^'fsepai^te^:;' add itiiiriaginatloh chrtails (be 
extent of ^pa«e,^lle celerity anticipate* the 
progress of 1 time. It werfc ihrpofeible^ try sup- 
pose, thai? an' i uhdekaking, fairly promising ' to 
effect so oiuch, should not ti&tWOi 1 the rirfdst 
liberal support of the British Public ;" and T&ri 
the niort' «orifidem that it #111' meet' ^iffit shcti 
support^ when IcUnskler that no bbject of real 
public utility is fever neglected by British kti- 

tenpriBei. : - ! - " :: '•' :l ' •■'•'• :l ' x l> ;,i ' x! ,L ' : ' ,[; ' •'''■■'•'■ -*' 

.. J. E. JQPNSQN, , . 
May, 18241' 
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